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FOREWORD 
Maria Rogers 


Weare all concerned today with the maladjustments and tensions 
of our society. 

To the Committee on Autonomous Groups, which has been asked 
to edit this issue of THE JouRNAL, it appears that these maladjust- 
ments and tensions originate first in face-to-face contacts. There- 
fore, by studying the nuclear structure of society—the face-to-face 
group drawn together by ties of mutual liking among its members 
—and by discovering ways by means of which the vast educational 
and cultural resources of our society can be used to enrich and 
develop such relationships, these tensions and maladjustments may 
be reduced. The Committee believes that the crucial importance of 
these groups has been overlooked by most specialists in adult edu- 
cation and leisure-time pursuits. Only as the underlying structures 
of society are healthy and strong, and perform their indispensable 
psychological and sociological functions, can a society be strong. To 
the degree that these groups are weak and inchoate, or isolated from 
the main currents of thought of a society, does it become weak and 
disintegrate. Thus with all the problems of the globe pressing for 
solution and the energies of all men of good will mobilized to solve 
them, consideration of the face-to-face group is still imperative. 

In the pages which follow some of the theoretical considerations 
that illuminate the significance of the face-to-face group are devel- 
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oped, particularly in the articles by Dr. Treudley, Dr. Chapple, and 
Dr. Moreno. But as the Committee is interested as much in practice 
as in theory, it has assembled as well descriptions of a number of 
representative educational projects in which the unit of organiza- 
tion is the face-to-face group. Our knowledge of experiments in this 
direction is as yet meager, for those who work with autonomous 
groups are not seekers for publicity; but the Committee hopes that 
publication of this issue ot THE JouRNAL will stimulate every one 
interested in this method to record and report his experience. Only 
in this way can empirical knowledge of the structure and function- 
ing of the face-to-face group in our culture be assembled. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the need for such knowledge, 
for the Committee feels that all of us who are working to cure the 
ills of this technological society are in the situation of physicians 
before adequate knowledge of the structure and functioning of the 
human organism had been accumulated. Study of autonomous 
groups and working with them along the lines suggested in this 
issue will both increase our knowledge of the behavior of such 
groups and strengthen and enrich the fabric of our society. 

In conclusion, I wish to record grateful appreciation to the au- 
thors who responded immediately and wholeheartedly to requests 
for help and made the editing of this first full-length presentation 
of the subject published by a professional journal a pleasure. Warm 
acknowledgment is also made of editorial assistance given by Mrs. 
Arnold Morus, Mr. Paul Gillen, Dr. Joseph Bailey, and Mr. Sey- 
mour Barnard. 

The contributions of Dr. Lloyd Allen Cook, Dr. Carleton Coon, 
Dr. Sophia Robison, Dr. Nathan Cohen, and Dr. R. J. Pulling will 
appear in the September issue. 





Maria Rogers is one of the charter members of the Committee on Autonomous Groups 
and has been its Secretary since its organization; is a contributor to Sociometry and other 
professional periodicals. 








EDUCATION AND THE AUTONOMOUS GROUP 
Walter Pettit 


Professor Cooley in his Social Organization pointed out the im- 
portance of face-to-face groups. He defined them as primary groups, 
fundamental “in forming the social nature and ideals of the indi- 
vidual.” In such associations, which modern sociologists call in- 
formal organizations, there is a “fusion of individualities in a 
common whole so that one’s very self, for many purposes at least, 
is the common life and purpose of the group.” These groups, while 
important in forming the personality of the individual, are of equal 
importance in the structure and functioning of the community. 

It was with this in mind that in 1938 an informal committee was 
formed to study the structure of these innumerable face-to-face 
groups, methods of aiding them in their programs without destroy- 
ing their independence, and ways in which leaders and groups 
could be helped to achieve their potentialities. 

This committee has called itself the Committee on Autonomous 
Groups. It meets several times a year and has held open meetings 
at the annual conference of the American Association for Adult 
Education. Meetings have been devoted to discussions of case ma- 
terial presented by persons who work with organizations that can be 
termed autonomous. There have also been discussions of certain 
aspects of the relation of autonomous groups to other sociological 
structures, such as the community and secondary, or interest, 
groups. 

Since 1938 the original committee has grown. Others interested 
in the general field of working with independently organized 
groups have been discovered and a large mailing list has developed. 

The Committee believes that autonomous groups provide one 
approach of great value in the fields of adult and informal edu- 
cation, as well as recreational and cultural development. The Com- 
mittee itself seeks to embody in its own organization the character 
of the groups it is studying. 
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An autonomous group usually comes together principally be- 
cause its members enjoy one another’s companionship. The set pro- 
gram which is the dominant note in formal education, and also in 
many leisure-time programs, is of minor importance in these less 
formal groups. The program of most adult and extension education, 
as well as of many recreation agencies, is based on the theory that 
the individual who joins a class is attracted primarily by the activity. 
The individual is rarely acquainted with others in such classes. 
However, in the autonomous groups existing in our society the 
dominant attraction is the congeniality among acquaintances. The 
members of the group know one another, like one another, and find 
satisfaction in meeting together. 

Sometimes the autonomous grouping is the result of some indi- 
vidual’s awareness of a particular need or interest. Frequently the 
pleasure of meeting together may be the chief motivating factor, and 
programs and plans may develop later. The Committee has given 
some attention to the ways in which such groups are formed and 
plans further consideration of this subject. There is much to be done 
in securing further material not only on the organization but also 
on the functioning of these innumerable informal organizations. 

Up to the present, the Committee has considered three points: 
(1) how to locate these groups; (2) how to establish cooperative 
relations with them; (3) how to help them meet their desires and 
carry out their plans. Under the WPA project in New York City, 
there was considerable experimentation in methods of locating 
autonomous groups of youths, usually boys, some of which had 
meeting rooms, some with only a street-corner hangout or a candy 
store where they were welcome. 

The People’s Guild in Brooklyn has had a long experience in 
aiding groups of women in reading and study activities. A compe- 
tent staff is employed to meet with these groups on their invitation, 
to aid in selecting books and in developing discussion. 

The Guild has stressed the independence of these groups. They 
have neither been incorporated in the larger organization nor fed- 
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erated into a council. The relation has been one of friendly coopera- 
tion between the agency and the group rather than that of organiza- 
tional identification.’ 

Another interesting program of aid to autonomous groups on a 
city-wide basis exists in Schenectady, New York. The Board of Edu- 
cation has employed a staff which, at the request of any group in 
the city, provides various types of service and leadership without any 
attempt to tie the groups to the Board’s formal program.’ 

In addition to the instances cited above, many other types of ex- 
perimentation are being carried on with independently organized 
groups. In one case, a neighborhood Y.M.C.A. is making facilities 
available to already existing groups. This undertaking is in terms 
of not attempting to secure either individual or group membership 
in the sponsoring organization. The provision of adult-education 
programs for groups of labor-union members is another example of 
similar assistance. Some of the work of the San Jose, California, 
Board of Education is another instance. The spontaneous assem- 
bling of groups of friends to meet in one another’s homes to listen to 
and discuss the broadcasts of the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
of the Town Hall Meeting of the Air is a novel and stimulating 
development of recent years. When such groups found that they 
wanted material to give them the background to enhance their un- 
derstanding of the programs, they wrote to the radio stations, and 
in response to this demand the Opera Guild and Town Hall now 
find themselves servicing thousands of such groups all over the 
United States. 

The Committee on Autonomous Groups circulates mimeo- 
graphed material’ reporting these and other case records. Classes 
training for adult education and for group work leadership will 
find such material useful for discussion. It is hoped that this mate- 
rial will also stimulate other agencies to explore the possibilities of, 
and to experiment with, working with autonomous groups. 


* Extended discussion of this project will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
* Autonomous Groups Bulletin, Apartment 12D, 22 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Subscription $1.00 per year. 
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Several aspects of the problem are already evident. Every part of 
the country contains such groups, of various ages, various cultures 
and religions, and of both sexes. Workers who wish to deal with these 
groups must have certain characteristics. A teacher or recreation 
leader who is successful in dealing with classes assembled through 
the appeal to the individual of a prearranged program of activity 
may well find these groups recalcitrant. Planning with the group, not 
for it, is the-first indispensable requirement. Others are: imagination 
in discovering groups and winning their confidence, flexibility, and 
respect for the group’s independence and its leadership. Also, an es- 
sential quality is an ability to help indigenous leaders develop their 
own capacities, while always keeping oneself in the background. 

Problems which have already been brought to the Committee are 
indicative of the limited study that has been given to this type of 
work. Rarely have records been kept in sufficient detail to form a 
basis for conclusions. Tests of the effectiveness of work by outside 
agencies with these groups do not exist. There is little awareness of 
the number and potentialities of autonomous groups among stu- 
dents of community organization. The Committee still has dif- 
ficulty in formulating a wholly satisfactory definition of an auton- 
omous group for the purpose of stimulating practical work with 
them. Sociologists know of their existence, but educators and social 
workers, in general, do not. 

One of the problems which has been raised several times is the 
difficulty that both outside individuals and outside agencies find in 
accepting the autonomous group as it is, with its own self-selected 
functions and interests. In education and in social work, there is an 
understandable tendency to influence groups to accept activities and 
a form of organization determined by some institutional stand- 
ard. Most national, State, and local movements in the education 
and recreation fields follow this practice, and to it owe existence. 

However, only 2 to 5 per cent of the total population is directly 
influenced by the official agencies. The average adolescent and adult 
carries on most of his social activities in groups completely separated 
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from the well-controlled activities of the official movements for 
adult education and recreation. 

In progressive education, as well as in the newer practices in social 
case work, social group work, and community organization, accept- 
ance of the individual or the group, as it presents itself, is fundamen- 
tal. Help and direction are provided in terms of existing interests. 
Changes are expected to occur from within, rather than as the result 
of the imposition of a program from without. These newer practices 
assume a minimum of outside determination of what is right and 
what is wrong. 

While certain modifications of the newer theories may well be in- 
dicated in dealing with youth and early adolescents, autonomous 
groups of later adolescents and adults in a democratic society can 
hardly be approached successfully except by meeting them on 
grounds of their own choosing and providing such services as the 
groups themselves desire. One may well hope that the autonomous 
group will interest itself in problems of immediate social importance. 
However, if the group is interested rather in playing bridge, and 
wants aid in improving bidding and playing, it is on that level that 
it will have to be accepted if one intends to gain its confidence in ex- 
pectation of a wider social concern at a later date. 

The foregoing illustration is one in which the experiment of 
working with autonomous groups can well be tested. The willing- 
ness to provide, either through an employed staff or through vol- 
unteer experts recruited from the community, any variety of aid 
requested by a group interested in educational and recreational 
activities is the aim in the general field of autonomous group pro- 
grams. Bridge playing may or may not be regarded as of social value 
to the community, but the existence of such a group is a community 
asset and any help in increasing the satisfaction of the members 
may well be a community concern. 





Walter Pettit is Director of the New York School of Social Work and Professor of 
Community Organization there. He is a charter member of the Committee on Autonomous 
Groups. 
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THE NATURAL GROUP IN INDUSTRY 
Eliot D. Chapple 


The recent recognition of the importance of the natural group as 
a factor in industrial efficiency is an interesting example of the 
curious course of recent scientific development. In the early history 
of modern industrial enterprise, most working units were made up 
of small groups under the direction of a foreman, and the concep- 
tion of the group as a team under a leader was taken for granted. 
As the division of labor increased with advances in technological 
development, the problem of relating the productive output of these 
groups -became more important. When competition became.a seri- 
ous consideration, the question of the expenses of running the busi- 
ness brought about the development of cost accounting, and this 
resulted in a tendency to categorize the people in the enterprise in 
terms of their dollar value on the books. By the early part of this 
century, the proliferation of departments due to increasing tech- 
nological specialization made it necessary to reduce industrial or- 


ganizational structure to an abstract and manageable form. Charts 


were devised to try to picture the relations of the segments of an in- 
dustry to one another, and measurements of the output of the indi- 
vidual were begun by which costs could be more accurately assigned. 
This was followed by methods for increasing the output by more 
efficient operation. 

Frederick W. Taylor was the moving spirit behind this develop- 
ment. In 1880 he began an investigation to determine what consti- 
tuted a day’s work, and twenty years of this led him to an examina- 
tion of the proper organization of an industrial enterprise. 

With the rise of the management movement, led by Taylor and 
his followers, a logic of efficiency grew up far removed from the old 
empirical rule of thumb procedure which had been satisfactory in 
the days of small working groups. Growth of large factories, with 
many departments employing thousands of workers, made it neces- 
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sary for management to place an increasing reliance upon abstrac- 
tions as a means of control. Thus the organization chart or manual 
of procedures were looked upon as the logical methods of handling 
the interrelations of the various parts of the company; while the rec- 
ords of output and cost of the industrial accounting systems put the 
organization into the framework of a profit-and-loss statement. 
/ Once this process had been developed, it became the function of 
| management experts to manipulate the abstractions so that they 
| \. could bring about a greater efficiency. Departments and subdepart- 
ments were set up, transferred or eliminated in terms of certain sim- 
ple conceptions of organizational symmetry, and the planning of 
\production was based upon multiplying the departmental standard 
by the number of individual workers needed. As a result of this ra- 
tionalization of industry, a number of staff departments arose, such 
as production control, time and motion study, etc., which were con- 
cerned with making the process increasingly effective. 
: Although this development of management thinking led to a 
vast increase in the efficiency of technological operation, before long 
it began to run into the law of diminishing returns. More impor- 
tant, once an industry reached a certain level of efficiency of opera- 
tion, some unknown factor seemed to prevent the logics of man- 
agement from following their expected course. Departments per- 
forming apparently related functions were combined and efficiency 
decreased. Changes in the flow of work based upon production 
study resulted in lowered output. Dissatisfactions of the employees 
resulted in high turnover, frequent absenteeism, soldiering on the 
job, and even strikes became more frequent. Much of this occurred 
in the face of consistent increases in wages and salaries. The eco- 





nomic incentive upon which management relied seemed not to 
work as advertised. The human animal was getting more balky as 
industrial efficiency increased. 

While industry was developing along the lines of rationalization 
and technical efficiency, at the end of the last war a new attitude to- 
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ward industrial problems began to appear. The old theory that the 
worker was an economic machine whose output was a direct func- 
tion of his pay began to be doubted. Under the leadership of Mary 
Follett, Henry Dennison, and others in this country, P.S. Florence 
and L. Urwick in England, and Henri Fayol in France, a conception 
of the possibility of a science of organization engineering developed 
—that is, a scientific analysis of the relationship of individuals to 
€ one another and to the industrial process—a movement that reached 
its peak just before the depression. 

At this stage, organization engineering was essentially a phil- 
osophical and pragmatic process. It represented the distillation of 
the wisdom and experience of persons skilled in management and 
endowed with a deep understanding of human beings. It was also 
essentially a personal affair. It depended upon personal attitudes 
and skills and not upon scientific techniques or the collecting of 
scientific data. 

The first attempt to put organization engineering on a scientific 
basis was the research conducted at the Hawthorne plant of the 

/Western Electric Company by members of the Department of In- 
dustrial Research of the Harvard Business School under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Mayo aided by members of the company.’ 

The importance of this work for us is that it demonstrated that 
the rate of output depended upon the interactions of members of 
linformal groups. Two major studies were made which cast light 
upon this. The study of the Relay Assembly Room, where six girls 


*T. N. Whitehead, The Industrial Worker, A Statistical Study of Human Relations in a 
Group of Manual Workers (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938), 2 vols. 

F, J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker, An Account of a 
Research Program Conducted by the Western Electric Company, Hawthorne Works, 
Chicago (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939). 

Committee on Work in Industry of the National Research Council, Fatigue of Workers, 
Its Relation to Industrial Production (New York: Reinhold Publishing Company, 
1941). 

Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933). 

Sy ~~ J Thee best sum marry of this work is in Applied Anthropology, Il, 1, page 39, 1942. 
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worked together in a test situation, showed an increased rate of out- 
put, no matter what changes were made in the physical environ- 
ment; in the Bank Wire Test Room, the study showed two cliques 
maintaining control over the output of the workers, making sure 
that no one exceeded the limits considered sufficient by the group. 
The differences in trend of output—in one case continuously in- 
creasing, in the other restricted to the accepted group level—were 
determined by the nature of the face-to-face adjustments in each situ- 
ation and by the relationship of the groups to the supervisory set-up 
in the plant. Furthermore, fluctuation in output among individual 
workers was shown to depend upon the interpersonal adjustments 
among the members of these groups. Two persons working side by 
side showed a higher output when they were getting along well, a 
lower one when they became antagonistic to each other. 

Mayo and Lombard have made a recent study of absenteeism in 
war industry. This showed that absenteeism along with output 
and quality of performance were directly dependent upon the exist- 
ence in the group of effective adjustment of its members or upon 
the formation of such a harmonious group through effective leader- 
ship. 

The significance of these findings is not so much that the forma- 
tion of natural groups is shown to be the effective factor in control- 
ling production—a fact any skilled executive would accept as a com- 
monplace—but that the findings on social situation were correlated 
with objective measures of performance. In other words, success- 
ful management must be alert to the growth of natural face-to-face 
groups, recognize the natural leaders of these groups, and build up 
an organizational structure in which these groups can obtain a satis- 
factory interpersonal adjustment. The methods by which natural 
groups can be adjusted more effectively is a rapidly developing sub- 
ject involving a technical analysis of interaction which cannot be 


* Elton Mayo and George F. F. Lombard, Teamwork and Labor Turnover in the Aircrajt 
Industry of Southern California (Cambridge: Harvard University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Business Research Studies No. 32, 1944). 
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described in this short article.’ These groups, moreover, are bound to 
develop, whatever management intends, and will become the nuclei 
for resistance to supervision, for the tendency of the leaders will be 
to act upon the members of their group in opposition to the actions of 
management. This leads to a constant disturbance in the smooth 
working of the informal relationships in these groups which causes 
the individuals to become emotionally disturbed and fail to cooper- 
ate or to become openly hostile to their supervisor. 

Many such disturbances arise as the unforeseen consequence of 
the administrative system in the plant, since this controls to a large 
| extent the kinds of relationships that permit the constitution of the 
natural groups. Thus formation of cliques in the Bank Wire Test 


\\ ¢ Room followed natural but unrecognized lines of work structure. 





These natural groups are constantly being neglected in the deci- 
sions of management, which are made in terms of the logic of organ- 
ization charts and cost accounting. Consequently they provide the 
natural focus for dissatisfaction and industrial strife. The attempts 
( of these groups to achieve equilibrium, against the continual upsets 
| of the productive and organizational process, result in their aligning 
' themselves into defensive conditions, and finally into an organiza- 
tional structure of their own in the form of unions. The union, in 
fact, isa means by which the smaller natural groups that compose it 
hope to achieve some kind of stability. But as the unions become 
larger and increasingly organized, the same kind of problems arise 
as those imposed by management procedures on the structure of the 
company itself. They become hierarchicalized and institutionalized, 
and unless skillfully managed become in turn riven by the forces set 
up by the formation of new and unrecognized natural groups. When 
this happens, and it is a constant danger in all union organizations 


* For brief summaries see: 

Eliot D. Chapple, “Organizational Problems in Industry,” Journal of Applied An- 
thropology (1: 1), 1941. 

Eliot D. Chapple, “The Analysis of Industrial Morale,” Journal of Industrial Hygiene 

and Toxicology (XXIV: 7), September 1942. 
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due to the disruptive forces so frequently and unconsciously crea- 
ted by management practice, factional strife develops in the unions. 
Wildcat (unauthorized) strikes take place contrary to the wishes 
of the union leaders and management, and much talk is made in 
the public press of the lack of responsibility among unionized labor. 
All such moral judgments or discussion of economic incentive 
are completely aside from the point. The formation of natural 
groups or cliques, or whatever one wishes to call them, are the natu- 
ral result of the dynamics of personality adjustment, of the need of 
the individual to achieve emotional stability and a satisfactory rela- 
tionship to his fellowmen. Only when the organizational structure 


of industry and of the unions is built up explicitly upon the founda- | 


tion of these face-to-face groups, and the articulation of the parts at | 
all levels of the organizational structure provides effective outlets for 
action for the individuals and the groups of which they are a part, 
can we expect industrial peace and political stability. 





Eliot Chapple is an anthropologist and has been primarily responsible for the development 
of methods of measuring interaction of persons by means of the Interaction Chronograph. 
His researches have been conducted at Harvard University in the departments of industrial 
research, anthropology, and psychiatry. He is now senior partner of the Chapple Company, 
which specializes in applying to problems of personnel selection and placement and organi- 
zational structure, in business and industry, the methods his researches have developed. 





Due to a misunderstanding, the April issue on the Negro College carried 
the name of William J. Trent, Jr., as issue editor instead of Dr. Horace 
Mann Bond, President of Lincoln University. Our sincerest apologies go 
to both Dr. Bond and Mr. Trent for any embarassment caused them. 





A pioneer Workshop on methods of helping autonomous youth groups is announced by 
Wellesley College School of Community Affairs to be held from July 8 to July 15, 1946. The 
leaders are Charles Hendry and Ted Haydon. For further information, apply to Jean Darier, 
212 West soth Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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THE SOCIOMETRIC VIEW OF THE COMMUNITY 
Jacob L. Moreno 


The discovery that human society has an actual, dynamic, central 
structure penetrating and encompassing all its formal and informal, 
underlying and peripheral groupings may one day be considered 
the cornerstone of all social science. The underlying and surface 
structures cannot be separated ; every underlying structure partakes 
of the surface structure and vice versa. Sometimes relationships on 
the formal level are identical with those on the informal level, but 
more often they are not, and the result is social tension and stress. 
This central structure, once it has been identified, is either found or 
discernible in every form of human society, from the most primitive 
to the most civilized. It is present from the beginning and persists 
throughout the development of every society. It exerts a decisive 
influence upon every sphere of social action in which human inter- 
relations are the core factor—in economics, biology, social pathol- 
ogy, politics, government, and similar divisions of social behavior. 

By methods called “sociometric,” the structure which has been 
designated above as “central” —which has always been operating in 
human society and will continue to do so—has been either isolated 
or demonstrated, and seems to have been established beyond any 
reasonable doubt. It has been subjected to exhaustive analysis and 
its component elements identified. These are distinguished by 
sociometrists as: the factor of spontaneity; the tele factor; the 
social atom; group formations, or coteries, which are intermediate 
between atoms and more inclusive configurations; the psycho- 
social networks and their patternings; the sociodynamic effect; 
the principle of sociogenetic evolution. Every other genuine method 
bent upon the study of social processes should be able to verify their 
existence. 

These terms, on first reading, may sound strange, even fantastic, 
but their correspondence with everyday reality is instantly apparent 
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once their meaning is comprehended. As it is the purpose of this 
article to direct the attention of adult educators, recreation leaders, 
social workers, high-school and college teachers to these newer in- 
sights into the nature of human groupings in the community, the 
realities which these terms describe will here be briefly indicated. 


From the standpoint of professionals who work with human be-___ 


ings, such as educators and social workers, group formations, the 
third item on the foregoing list is of signal importance. Why this “a 
is so can be readily understood from the following summary sketch 
of the meaning of the terms. 

A. Human beings develop a tendency to feel attracted to, or re- 
pelled by, most other individuals with whom they come in contact. 
Toward the remainder, they feel indifferent. This feeling, pro- 
jected into distance—toward other persons—sociometrists term 
tele. The word is familiar, being a component of telephone, teleper- 
ceptor. It is the simplest current of feeling transmitted from one in- 
dividual to another. 

B. Human beings are also endowed with a sense for spontaneity, 
a function that enables them to respond to a new situation or to 
make a new response to an old situation. This response—character- 
ized by less or more spontaneity—must be more or less adequate if 
the individual is to survive. He is called upon to use it from the mo- 
ment of birth. Although the genes may determine the majority of 
physical and mental characteristics, the new and plastic ways in 
which each individual combines and directs them can be attributed 
to spontaneity. Each individual’s intensity of feeling, the increase or 
decrease of teleprojection above or below a certain level, is influ- 
enced by his spontaneity. Mutual interaction of the two creates the 


J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive (New York: Beacon House, 1934), pp. 158-164. Urie 
Bronfenbrenner, The Measurement of Sociometric Status, Structure and Development (New 
York: Beacon House, 1945, Sociometry Monograph No. 6). Jacob L. Moreno and H. H. 
Jennings, Sociometric Measurement of Social Configurations (New York: Beacon House, 
1945, Sociometry Monograph No. 3). 
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character of the interrelations between any individual and those 
with whom he comes in contact.” 

C. Each human being needs other human beings to help him 
accomplish his ends. In respect to these ends—called criteria by 
sociometrists—he chooses as collaborators the individuals who at- 
tract him. Those who do not, he rejects. Likewise, other human be- 
ings choose or reject him as a collaborator/The sum total of relation- 
ships created by the feelings of like or dislike thus projected toward 
a human being by others and the relationships he establishes by 
virtue of the feelings of like or dislike which he projects toward 
them make up what sociometrists call his social atom.’ This is the 
smallest constellation of psychological relations that we can com- 
prehend. 

D. When the social atoms of any number of individuals who 
have face-to-face contacts within a specific geographic environment 
—a community, a school, a factory, an institution—are charted by 
sociometric methods, a variety of different patterns of relationship 
emerges. Feelings of attraction among individuals show up as pairs, 
triangles, circles, chains, stars, squares, etc. Feelings of repulsion 
form similar patterns. These patterns are the group formations 
or coteries within the given environment. (Note: Rough approxi- 
mations of such group formations are called autonomous groups by 
the Committee on Autonomous Groups.) The majority of these 
patterns are interlinked through individuals who belong to more 
than one coterie. Often, however, the chart shows one or more 
coteries isolated from the balance of the community, forming 
cliques. In addition, also, there are always a number of individuals 
isolated from the community, belonging to no coteries or cliques. 
In order to vizualize these coteries in a given community, we must 
close our eyes to the surface configurations which society presents: 


*J. L. and F. B. Moreno, Spontaneity Theory of Child Development (New York: Beacon 
House, Psychodrama Monographs No. 8, 1944). 

*J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive, op. cit., pp. 141-146. Helen H. Jennings, Leadership 
and Isolation (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1944). 
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families, factories, schools, religious and racial groupings, and 
others. Underlying all of them are the intimate relationships of 
coteries and cliques, with their mutual interrelationships, whose 
functioning affects profoundly the behavior of the superficial con- 
figurations. 

E. The interlinkings between the coteries and the social atoms 
in a community fall largely into chain formations, the psychosocial 
networks. Individuals comprising certain links in the chains may 
be unacquainted with those in more distant links, but they exert 
an influence on others by indirection. 

Through such chains, opinions and suggestions are transmitted 
from one part of the community to another. These networks do 
not correspond with any of the surface configurations presented 
by a superficial view of the community, yet they are the structures 
within which public opinion is formed and the prestige of general 
community leaders determined.’ 

Lack of space prohibits amplification of the meaning of the two 
other elements in the central structure of society—sociodynamic 
effect and the principle of sociogenetic evolution'—but enough has 
been said here to show that the findings and concepts offered by 
sociometry yield valuable new insight to practical workers in the 
fields where human relations are of paramount importance. It ap- 
pears certain that in the light of these findings the terms applied 
to human groupings need critical redefinition. Such formations, 
for example, as social atoms and coteries appear to constitute the 
primary units of society, rather than family and NS, 
as earlier sociologists held. 

In the past, when the individuals composing a human society were 
thought of as passive agents—more or less immobile entities carried 
hither and thither by fate or circumstance directed by the will 


“J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive, op. cit., chaps. VII and VIII. 

° Ibid., chap. XIII. J. L. Moreno and H. H. Jennings, Sociometry Monograph No. 3, op. cit. 

®J. L. Moreno, Sociometry and the Cultural Order (New York: Beacon House, 1943, 
Sociometry Monograph No. 1), especially pp. 303-308. 
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of God, or regarded as products of impersonal “cultural forces” 
—these underlying elements in the structure of society were not 
sought for. Since they do not overtly manifest themselves in society, 
a reagent—a catalyzer—is necessary in order to bring them into 
view. This catalyzer is the spontaneity of all the individuals in the 
given surface configuration: school, community, factory, or family. 

Up to the advent of sociometric exploration of human society, the 
social scientist was beginning to come into contact with the life sit- 
uations which were to be explored, but the subjects—the human 
material of the investigations—were left out of any participation in 
the study of their own life situations. This meant shutting off the 
spontaneity of the subjects, the most important source of informa- 
tion. In other words, the methods used to explore the subjects were 
those which had been successful in physical, chemical, geological, 
and astronomical exploration, where, metaphorically speaking, the 
spontaneity of the subjects studied did not enter into or disturb the 
experiment. But in human interrelations and in human society, the 
spontaneity of the individual is the alpha and the omega, the nexus, 
of every social situation and of the whole experiment. 

The task of the social scientist is to invent adequate tools for the 
exploration of a chosen domain. On the level of human interrela- 
tions, this domain is made up of the interactive spontaneities of all 
the individuals composing it. Therefore, the task of the social scien- 
tist becomes the shaping of tools in such a fashion as to enable him 
to arouse the individuals to the required point of spontaneity on a 
scale which runs all the way to the maximum. But individuals can- 
not be aroused—or only to an insignificant degree—by undynamic 
and automatic means. The individuals must be adequately moti- 
vated so that the full strength of their spontaneous responses 1s 
evoked. Thus, the invention and shaping of methods for social in- 
vestigation and the stirring up of the reactions, thoughts, and feel- 
ings of the people on whom they are used must go hand in hand. 

Finally, knowledge of the central structure of human interrela- 
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tions is essential to any general planning and reconstruction of hu- 
man society. In fact, this was well-nigh impossible so long as the 
key structures remained hidden. Man believed that the regeneration 
of society was outside his province—even more so than the regenera- 
tion of the personality. Sociometry opens up the possibility of recon- 
stituting human society, for the reason that the factor of spontane- 
ity, the initiative and the immediate grasp of the individuals con- 
cerned, is made the essence of the method of exploration and of the 
investigation itself. 


In a sociometric system, the essence of every process of planning 
is total and complete spontaneity, including all members of the | 


group, not, as heretofore, the spontaneity of a small number of lead- 
ers or individuals chosen at random. The total sum of the individual 
spontaneities determines every direction of planning and selection 
of every key individual or leader to whom specific functions or re- 
sponsibilities are to be entrusted. Thus all the functions and actions 
of the group—on every level between the periphery and the center 
—bear a harmonious relation to the core or central structure. 

The new philosophy of human interrelations, sociometry, gives 
us a methodology and guide for determination of the central struc- 
ture of society through the evocation of the spontaneity of the hu- 
man subject-agents. These factors once located and diagrammed 
supply us with the basis upon which the planning of all the many 
facets and activities of society may be undertaken—from juvenile 
and adult education to supergovernments and world states. 





Jacob L. Moreno, M.D., is the pioneer in psychodrama and group psychotherapy. He is 
Physician-in-Charge at Beacon Hill Sanitarium, Beacon, New York, and the founder of 
Sociometry, a journal of interpersonal relations. 








EXTENDING EDUCATIONAL SERVICES TO 
AUTONOMOUS GROUPS OF UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


Frank Caplan 


The prewar decade, 1930-1940, was a fertile period for the breed- 
ing of many types of youth groups: youth congresses, street-corner 
gangs, social and “cellar” clubs. These self-organized groups, in the 
hundreds of thousands, according to studies made by the National 
Youth Administration and the American Youth Commission, at- 
tracted over thirty per cent of the youth population. Through these 
groups, youth sought jobs, normal social relationships, recognition, 
prestige, recreation, privacy, and opportunities to contribute to so- 
ciety. When these individual and group needs were balked by the 
crisis and dislocation of our society, a “youth problem” was created. 
Repeated group frustrations turned into resentment against the so- 
cial forces which the group identified with the community and re- 
sulted in the case of many groups, in a retreat from the life of the 
community. The groups became a refuge from the realities of life. 

In very few instances was leadership provided to bring these 
groups back to functioning in the community and to tackling their 
problems realistically. One such attack was the work of the WPA 
Youth Service Division of the New York City Board of Education. 
Organized in 1936 to deal with the problem of unemployed youth, 
it started its program by using vocational high schools as evening 
youth centers. Full freedom was given to those in charge to promote 
such informal activities as would bring youth back into the fold of 
the school. Everything from use of the gymnasium, informal dis- 
cussions on personal health, and getting a job to Friday night dances 
was used to “sugar-coat” the educational program. But the head 
worker’s diary lamented: 

... Still our program fell short of our expectations. We were upset by 
the dropping off of attendance on Tuesday and Friday nights, for we 


considered the program we offered on these nights the most attractive 
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we could provide: free dancing toa WPA band, WPA Theatre shows, 
free radio broadcasts, as well as gymnasium facilities. We determined to 
investigate the whereabouts of our “students” and soon found most of 
them attending a regular membership meeting of the Kaydons Social 
and Athletic Club, seated on hard stools in a loft, and paying twenty-five 
cents admission every Friday night to a dance of the club to the accom- 
paniment of a victrola. 

These observations led to the realization that self-directed clubs 
were powerful factors in youth life in the community. The free pro- 
grams of the school youth centers were no match for the twenty-five- 
cent admission fee of their club entertainment. A suggestion that a 
gymnasium be built in their club headquarters aroused enthusiasm, 
while the worker’s idea that greater use be made of the :well- 
equipped gymnasium of the near-by school “fell flat.” The percep- 
tion of “two worlds of work”—an unsuccessful campaign for the 
youth, and careful labor with the youth as they existed in the natural 
environment of their social clubs—could lead to only one decision. 

Amply fortified with lists of the addresses of youth groups found 
in a rapid survey, this new viewpoint was presented to the policy 
committee of the WPA Adult Education Program. Supported 
wholeheartedly by one member of the committee who had had a 
vital educational experience with a behind-a-barber-shop club in 
the course of training a boxer, the Youth Service Division was 
granted permission to develop a demonstration project in four com- 
munities devoid of facilities for education and recreation. It was di- 
rected to train and send forth “teachers” prepared to work in such 
varied, dynamic, and unpredictable environments as a bedroom in 
Harlem, a basement “cellar club” in the Lower East Side, a store 
club in Williamsburg, etc. It was made plain that the Division staff 
had to prove its “role as teachers,” if the project was to be main- 
tained and supported by a public-school system. 

For the teacher accustomed to the institutional school role, the 
transition to work in the dynamics of the autonomous youth group 
was a severe shock. Of necessity, an extensive training program was 
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set up to provide aid in locating, approaching, and understanding 
the behavior and particular needs of these groups. All accepted the 
thesis that “for youth, group life is a mode of action for dealing with 
the problems thrown up by the exigencies of modern living.” Com- 
munity characteristics were studied intensively, as the staff felt that 
they must dictate in large measure the varied functions, types, and 
organization of youth groups. 

For example, young people of all social classes seek a “second 
home,” free from the understandable restrictions in their own 
homes; but the poverty and drabness of the homes of most of these 
youths made this a particularly exacerbating problem. Their solu- 
tion inevitably took the form of a clubroom, located in a loft, a cel- 
lar, a store, or even a rented bedroom. There, set with gaudy decora- 
tions, they found cozy privacy, an atmosphere of freedom, and in- 
expensive amusements. Meager family incomes compelled a collec- 
tive approach to money raising through a club. 

Again, the youth groups of Harlem reflected in their names, size, 
and activities the character, limitations, and inadequacies of that 
community. They were selective in terms of nationality, age, and 
special interests, as well as numbers—restricted to how many a tiny 
bedroom could hold. There were thousands of these groups, each 
almost too small for effective group activity, yet each large enough 
to possess individuality and to be jealous of its prestige. Their pur- 
poses and interests: cooperatives, whist and bridge clubs, get-a-job 
clubs, “bake a cake and eat it” clubs; their names: Aristocratic, Co- 
Eds, Commodores, Falcons, Manhattan Knights, Lovely Ladies, 
Clarions, all reflected the search on the part of an insecure youth for 
a mode of expression which the community alone could not pro- 
vide. The Lower East Side, with its numerous “cellar clubs” in close 
juxtaposition to settlement houses and social centers, reflected the 
distaste of youth for the paternalism, lack of democracy, and need- 
less petty regulations of philanthropic and institutional agencies, 

The staff came to the conclusion that these autonomous youth 
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groups reflected, on the one hand, the distortions in the home and 

community life of their members and, on the other, the limitations . 
of all officially recognized agencies. These youths were struggling 

to find their own way out. With their own meager resources, and 

sometimes in the face of uncomprehending hostility, they had built 

a crude but powerfully expressed group life of their own. 

For the worker or agency that sets out to concentrate on them 
the problem is never one of locating these groups, but rather one of 
selection and concentration of effort. Workers in the WPA Youth 
Service Division, whose job it was to woo groups of unemployed 
youth to programs of self-education, followed these criteria: 


1. The group must have identity. It need have no stable headquarters, 
nor even an impressive membership, but it must possess an awareness of 
itself and its purpose for existence. With group spirit lacking, not even 
a beginning can be made in channeling the activities of the members. 
Thus, merely a crowd in a pool parlor or a floating gang in a candy store 
hangout falls short of the cohesion essential as a starting point. 

2. The group must have no definite attachment to, or affiliation with, 
a central or parent organization. Groups affiliated with fraternal, pa- 
triotic, or political organizations receive a measure of protection and 
guidance from these central bodies. 

3. The group must not be isolated from the surrounding community. 
Many groups rent headquarters in a community with which they have 
no relations and in which they are strangers. Such a situation limits the 
possibility of interrelating the community and the club for normal, 
rounded development. 

4. The club must not be too deeply affected by social disintegration. 
Natural wildness, the existence of certain antisocial tendencies and a 
cynical outlook, is not a bar to work by the Division. But the rare group 
which is marked “thumbs down” by the community that shelters the 
end product of slum poverty is no fit material for an agency with 
limited resources. It serves as a warning, however, to social work and 
educational agencies to quicken their efforts to lend leadership to such 
group, in order to root out antisocial characteristics. 


The difficulty of approach to the autonomous group lies in the fact 
that no ready-made situation exists to smooth the path of the worker. 
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The terrain is unknown and full of unexpected surprises. The 
worker must come “hat in hand” to the group—and the group looks 
askance at him and studies him critically. If the members suspect he 
wants to “uplift” them, they regard him with distrust. The group’s 
hostility to a tie-up with authority or an institution may serve to 
freeze out the overanxious worker. Moreover, group members may 
assume an attitude of self-sufficiency. They do not need help. They 
are getting along all right. They do what they want to do and they 
have their own leaders. Or else the club is stubbornly engaged in one 
activity and refuses to go in for cultural pursuits. Yes, this situation is 
decidedly “uncontrolled,” to use the language of the psychologist. 

The complexity of the autonomous group situation requires not 
only a special philosophy of approach, but even a special type of 
“approacher.” The worker must possess special experience, flexibil- 
ity, wide knowledge of community resources, and a great deal of 
personality. 

It was found that the man or woman best suited for work with 
these unemployed groups was one who had learned about organized 
group life in other than formal educational agencies or institutions. 
Trade unions, community centers, fraternal orders, and political 
clubs were some of the training schools, not only because such or- 
ganizations face situations similar to those of autonomous groups, 
but because they usually include a substantial number of members 
from the low income category of the population from which the 
members of these groups were drawn. Since the approach had to be 
varied with the character of each group, as well as with the envi- 
ronment from which each sprang, a thorough grasp of the outstand- 
ing problems of the neighborhood, of religious and national charac- 
teristics, of resources for furthering group activities saved much 
trouble later and provided the basis for a concrete approach. 

Two types of approach were possible. The first, the formal ap- 
proach, consisted of putting out one’s shingle or making a formal 
announcement of an offer to service and help groups. This was all 
that was necessary to attract numerous mature and highly organized 
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groups. The second approach, the informal, was absolutely essential 
with the other extreme—isolated groups which had broken away 
from formal institutions; groups which had become lost in the rou- 
tine of overcrowded, impersonal, restrictive, sometimes neglectful, 
institutions; special interest groups, isolated because their skills, 
interests, and talents did not link up with the community life as a 
whole. 

The secret of winning the confidence of these types of autono- 
mous groups was found to lie in accepting the backwardness of the 
group, beginning at the level where the worker found it, in becom- 
ing acceptable to it by its own standards of accomplishment. 

The most primitive group—the one that most required aid—usu- 
ally had an almost fanatical antipathy for social workers and edu- 
cators of any stripe. It was found that the only way a worker could 
gain entrance to such a group, therefore, was by taking his place 
naturally in the group as a neighborhood fellow, endeavoring to at- 
tain status only by virtue of his prowess, intelligence, and leadership 
qualities. In such cases he was under the necessity of concealing his 
social-work connection for a considerable period, but the alternative 
was to be suspected of being anything from an agency spy connected 
with the police to an interloper to be got rid of as speedily as possible. 
The process of winning confidence took weeks, even months, de- 
pending on worker’s skill and time it took the group to thaw out. 

Some clubs, not so hostile, showed no special resentment at a 
social worker taking interest in them. They simply waited to see 
what he was going to do. If the worker acted like a normal inter- 
ested member and went about the slow business of winning the con- 
fidence of the group, his reward was that his contributions as a social 
worker were only added, in their eyes, to his contributions as an 
outstanding member. It was not simply coming around to the head- 
quarters that counted with the group but the display of leadership 
qualities which won the respect and following so essential for the 
worker who wanted to be acknowledged later as a guide and teacher. 

No worker entering an autonomous club of unemployed youth 
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could escape the problems confronting that strata of the population. 
(More than once he found himself in clubs which were raided by the 
police. Formal education had no place in such an environment. In- 
formal education had to start by attempting to answer such ques- 
tions as these: How can we build a proper relationship with the 
police ? How can we raise money to pay the rent? How can we keep 
the racketeers out? How can we make our dances better ? How can 
unemployed members get jobs so they can pay dues? In the early 
days, the youth worker was a counselor, constantly referring young- 
sters to existing services, private and public, or helping them to solve 
intra- or extra-group problems, The youth worker practically lived 
in the clubroom. This meant dancing, sitting around the radio, 
having “bull” sessions, participating in all their activities, helping 
them make intelligent choices. Any educational program in this 
type of environment had to be purposeful to all members of the 
group. The clubroom became a classroom and the activities of the 
club the curriculum. Sitting around the radio listening to a Negro 
singer led to a discussion on Negro discrimination. Buying one type 
of button for a girl’s coat led to a talk on consumer education. A cam- 
paign button on some one’s lapel was the springboard for a review 
of the political scene. Group workers in the Division were fore- 
warned to be ever on the alert for “take-offs” for group learning. 
But life in the autonomous youth group provided emergencies and 
dynamics that made looking unnecessary. 
The fashion in which clubs responded to emergencies and novel 
situations was striking. Not only did groups strain to adjust them- 
selves through united effort, but they survived such situations as 
changed bodies. Often the maturity of a group rose suddenly in 
overcoming some difficulty. And, always, it was not only the group 
that went through the struggle and developed, but the individuals 
within the group and the worker, as well. Native leadership traits 
rose to the surface from a hidden reserve of ingenuity and energy 
in the boys and girls. The responsibility for issuing a newspaper or 
rising to the challenge of an unjust attack by unscrupulous elements 
in the community was truly a firing line in which “heroes” showed 
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themselves for the first time.The youth club was a natural labora- 
tory for the type of leadership that counts most in the raw circum- 
stances of adult life. 

As clubs responded successively and successfully to their prob- 
lems, their integration increased. Group loyalty became stronger, 
the prestige of the club was of more concern than ever. Programs of 
a social and cultural nature were organized more successfully and 
carried through with greater skill. The division of labor, so essential 
to the smooth and democratic functioning of any club, began to 
appear as a regular principle through all the work carried on. 

Perhaps the most meaningful—and also the most often neglected 
—result of the dynamic education experienced by youth clubs was 
the group’s reflection of the community and its influence upon the 
community. It was quite a discovery that every youth club bears the 
unmistakable imprint of the community life which gave it birth. 
It was very illuminating to trace the interdependence of the group 
and the community with the passage of time. The earliest sign of 
this relationship was, curiously enough, the retreat of the club from 
certain aspects of community living into its own group life. But no 
club can “live on air.” It requires community support for its dances 
and social affairs, and this marked the second stage of the relation- 
ship, accompanied by the establishment of the club’s reputation as 
a center of local amusement and relaxation for young people. The 
stream of pressures that compelled the clubs to take a more serious 
view of their relations to their communities came with the further 
development of the groups. Such pressures sometimes appeared as 
a demand of the police for graft, which aroused a particular club to 
appeal to the community for protection. Or, the desire of another club 
to bring its worth to the attention of parents and the neighborhood 
resulted in a Parents’ Night and other amicable contacts with the 
adults of the community. Most strikingly, however, some particular 
need of a community for aid—new housing, additional playgrounds, 
or a new school—frequently precipitated by a neighborhood calam- 
ity evoked the finest response from a club. A drive for Christmas 
baskets for the needy energized some clubs as almost nothing else 
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could. Often, for the first time, clubs willingly surrendered their 
severe autonomy to meet with other groups and federations in a 
common campaign for some worthy project. The effect of group- 
community relationships on all concerned was usually positive and 
worth while. In most instances, the youth club was more than re- 
deemed in the eyes of the community and, even more important, 
the community tended to lose its hostility toward its neglected youth 
groups and arrived at a democratic working relationship with them. 
By granting youth groups equality of representation on the councils 
of the community, the local neighborhood was well repaid by the 
building of a better life. 

Certain general conclusions can be drawn from the experiment 
described in this paper. It is easy to designate this type of aid to 
youth clubs as “dynamic education.” It is more difficult to explain 
the special sense in which it is dynamic. Educators too commonly 
refer to rigidly controlled institutional education as dynamic educa- 
tion. Experimental classes, extracurricular activities in high schools, 
special study groups attached to social agencies also are flattered 
with the term “dynamic.” 

Actually, such “spontaneous” activities are simply not as con- 
trolled as formal classrooms, though they are, nevertheless, planned 
and sheltered projects. There is no gainsaying the great contribution 
of all experimental work in education. But such experiments are 
sufficiently controlled to keep out the unregulated and diverse in- 
fluences to be found in real life. The educational importance of the 
autonomous youth club lies in its being the most spontaneous and 
uncontrolled form in which young people gather. Its contribution 
to educational theory stems from the contradictory fact that it is also 
a highly self-regulated and constantly developing group. It is the per- 
fect example of a self-regulated unit exposed to the endless influ- 
ences of group and community life. 
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THE FACE-TO-FACE GROUP AS A UNIT 
FOR A PROGRAM OF 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Rachel Davis DuBois 


The sociologist says, “When a number of people are held together 
by social interaction they form a group.” The psychiatric social 
worker goes further and says, “We conceive of a group as an aggre- 
gation of three or more persons in an informal face-to-face relation 
where there is direct and dynamic interaction among the individ- 
uals comprising it and as a result the personality of each member ts 
fundamentally modified.”’ The good hostess does not bother about 
definitions at all. She knows who wants to be invited to dinner with 
whom, sets a good table, starts the conversation, and watches the 
spontaneous social interaction. 

We all recognize the effectiveness of face-to-face contact around 
the luncheon or dinner table in getting Tom, Dick, or Harry to 
agree to some plan we may have, but we have been reluctant to see 
that, if we are to change the attitude of millions of Toms, Dicks, and 
Harrys from antagonism to an appreciation of the various racial, 
religious, and cultural groups in our midst, it must be by some large- 
scale adaptation of the dinner-table technique. 

The aim of this paper is to report on the method of group conver- 
sation developed by the Intercultural Education Workshop* which 
Margaret Mead has called “a real social invention.” It might be 
thought of as the “dinner-table technique,” for it is as simple or as 
complex, if you will, as that. Like most inventions it grew out of a 
recognized need and has been developed over a period of years by 
the trial-and-error method. For several years we in the Workshop 
had been assisting schools to find suitable ways to develop, in their 

*§. R. Slavson, Introduction to Group Therapy (New York: The Commonwealth 


Fund, 1943), page 2. 
* 204 East 18th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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curricular and extracurricular activities, mutually appreciative atti- 
tudes among members of various racial and cultural groups in 
American school life. During those years the Workshop had con- 
sciously used the face-to-face method in elementary schools by aid- 
ing teachers to develop classroom activities which at certain points 
consisted of interschool visitations and inviting as guests members 
of the groups being studied.” 

In secondary schools we had found ways to use the dramatic possi- 
bilities of the assembly period as a core around which to organize 
many of the schools’ activities. Regularly invited guests from the vari- 
ous racial and cultural groups in the community (and this was our 
first innovation) were invited to remain after the assembly for a 
period of informal interpersonal conversation with a small selected 
group of students, teachers, and community leaders. We quote from 
our report of these school projects: 

It is important to note the difference between the character of these 
social affairs and that of the guest assembly programs. While the latter, 
held in the school auditorium, were necessarily somewhat formal (even 
though occasionally a guest would break through the formality and 
talk conversationally or lead the school in song), the social teas had no 
prepared program. The guests sat while they talked and there was much 
conversation between individuals and in small groups. For example, 
a Chinese folk song just heard would remind a Jewish guest of the 
similarity in cadence of some traditional Jewish song, and without much 
persuasion he would give an illustrative example. Or, the group would 
spontaneously hum an accompaniment to a folk song with a vigorous 
rhythm. Frequently the conversation would take the form of answering 
specific questions of students about folk customs or some social or eco- 
nomic problem connected with the subject, or there would be a request 
for recommendation of books to read.* 

As weworked in these schools in various towns and cities through- 
out the country, we saw that face-to-face contacts in small, informal, 
primary groups had the power to affect favorably the attitudes of 


* See Ethel M. Duncan, Democracy’s Children, introduction by Rachel Davis DuBois 
(New York and Philadelphia: Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., 1945). 

* See Rachel Davis DuBois, Build Together Americans (New York and Philadelphia: 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., 1945). 
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the participants toward each other. The teachers became greatly 
interested and finally voiced the need for a large-scale attack on the 
attitudes of parents. Said they, “Even though we can build good- 
will attitudes in school, often the pupils are pulled in the opposite 
direction by the parents.” 

Five years ago we began to concentrate on this need by combin- 
ing, with our conscious use of some of the principles of social psy- 
chology, the spontaneity and artistic skill of the artist in song and 
dance. Dvora Lapson with the dance and Wallace House with folk 
song were the first artists to aid us in this. We evolved what techni- 
cally is described as our Neighborhood Home Festival, but for popu- 
lar uses we usually call it an “American-Get-Together.”* In one 
meeting, this method transforms an aggregate of strangers—held 
apart by stereotypes—into a primary group, with a high amount of 
spontaneous friendly social interaction. It is a good defrosting ex- 
perience for adults. Simply stated, it is an expression of the ancient 
art of spontaneous group conversation, which any good hostess can 
quickly learn to lead. Follow-up is, of course, essential and the type 
depends upon the program of the organization sponsoring it. If it is 
held in some one’s home, as it often is, then the follow-up, always 
vital, is as spontaneous and as varied as are the desires of the 
participants. 

During the five years in which we have used this face-to-face 
method in all types of communities—city, suburban, and rural— 
countless friendships have developed across racial, religious, and 
cultural lines. 

The method is difficult to describe because it is mainly an emo- 
tional experience and needs to be felt in order to be understood. The 
setting is anybody’s living room, church parlor, or community cen- 
ter, in which there are twenty-five or thirty people, not more than 
forty.’ The meeting has often been held in schools with parents and 


° This method has been described in detail in the author’s book, Get Together Americans 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943). 

* A few times we have been forced to adapt the method to a larger group, but it neces- 
sarily becomes less spontaneous. 
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children together as a part of a class party. The group, old and 
young, is as mixed as your neighborhood or mine—Jew and Chris- 
tian, perhaps a Buddhist or a Mohammedan, an American Indian, 
or a Negro, white, old-stock Americans, and refugees from Europe. 
We introduce ourselves, telling where we were when we were ten 
or twelve years old and what we liked to do at whatever season of 
the year it happens to be. We have tried other all-embracing topics, 
as “Food,” “Freedom,” or “Work.” It is amazing what happens to 
adults when they begin to talk about their youth. They seem to feel 
again that pleasant preadolescent carefreeness common to all, while 
the act of talking gives them a feeling of importance and accept- 
ance. Such conversation turns the rich substratum of memory pos- 
sessed by every one into social entertainment that breeds friendliness 
and a feeling of oneness among participants. 

The group conversation contains wit, humor, and often remarks 
of deep significance. Usually, at the end of one hour, sometimes two, 
a feeling is likely to steal over the group—a feeling of belonging 
together, of being brothers in something. Silence may fall. Some- 
times people break the silence with short statements of appreciation 
or perhaps with a song expressing the mood of the group, and then 
the seriousness breaks and the group has refreshments together. 

An eleven-year-old pupil at one time broke the silence in answer 
to the question, “What have we done to ourselves besides have a 
good time?” He stated simply what he felt: “We have found that 
by coming together and talking like this we like each other.” The 
evening ends in the usual conversation, only now there is much to 
talk about. Once when we had to divide the sandwiches in order to 
have enough for unexpected guests, a Negro was moved to sing 
that plaintive spiritual, “Let Us Break Bread Together on Our 
Knees.” It was a deeply meaningful experience for several white 
Southerners who were present. Another time, a member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, who had been critical of 
foreigners, came to participate in a fall festival. She described her 
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memories of the sheep on a western ranch being brought into the 
fold in autumn. Suddenly a Roumanian woman in broken English 
said, “Oh, I remember a song we sang when we used to bring sheep 
in from the mountains.” Her voice was clear and beautiful. The 
D.A.R. member sat silent after the others had gone. We noticed the 
tears in her eyes when she said, “It was just like Communion.” 
There is not space to report here on the many other interesting 
stories showing significant responses indicating changes in atti- 
tudes. Nor can we take the space to do more than note the vitally 
important follow-up activities which are needed and have to be 
determined by the particular organization under whose auspices a 
festival is held. 

In the schools we assist the teachers to find pertinent factual ma- 
terial for classroom activities and we aid principals to incorporate 
the newly interested parents of various backgrounds in working 
committees of the Parent-Teachers Association. In churches we sug- 
gest the type of social activities that will help Jews and Christians— 
who now know each other as friends for the first time—to work 
together on common community problems. The important thing 
to remember is that for some of these individuals these arranged ex- 
periences have meant the building of permanent friendships, and 
for many the beginnings of contacts across race and culture barriers, 
which should bear fruit in self-initiated and self-directed activities 
of every variety. 

Last year we invited several psychiatrists and specialists in group 
work to become participant observers and describe what they saw. 
The descriptions of a few follow: 

From a psychiatrist: Most striking to me was the change of mood in 
the participants. They entered the experience as emotionally isolated 
persons, overinfluenced by the factor of difference between themselves 
and others. At the outset, they were cautious, constrained, guarded, un- 
willing to take the initiative, and showed little spontaneity. They played 


safe, waiting for some one else to assume the initiative. Gradually, in 
response to the efforts of the leader, they became activated. They “warmed 
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up” and came out of hiding. They proceeded to show their feelings more 
freely, more cheefully, with a progressive heightening of the mood 
which was associated with an expanding experience of pleasure. It can 
perhaps be described most aptly as a “coming alive.” They “warm up” 
to some pleasurable aspect of themselves, and “warm up” similarly to 
positive aspects of other personalities in the group. The positive mood 
which is aroused is a favorable basis for an increased understanding of 
the other person’s differences. 

The leader seems to serve an inspirational role, in catalyzing the proper 
mood which energizes the whole experience. The leader initiates; the 
others imitate. 

In some aspects, the quality of the experience is reminiscent of a 
religious revival. There seemed to be considerable concern with spiritual 
values, with universal human experiences and symbols. The emotional 
tone was distantly suggestive of religious feeling. Yet, in a more funda- 
mental sense it was less a religious revival and more a revival of the self. 
It was a revitalization of some positive aspect of the self, with pleasurable 
appreciation of the self and . . . of other selves with their differences. This 
“warming up” to one’s self and other selves comes in the context of a 
revival of pleasure—toned childhood experiences, shared with others. 
In the halo of this happy mood, . . . differences which at first represent 
a menace become the vehicle for experiencing sameness. Under the in- 
fluence of this mood change, the dangers potentially inherent in differ- 
ences between people are subordinated. One question that arises is this: 
Is this subordination of fear, suspicion, and hostility toward out-groups 
temporary, or does it last? 

From a criminologist: from the point of view of a practising criminolo- 
gist, who is interested in the origin of abnormal and asocial tendencies, 
the technique of the Neighborhood Home Festival seems to me to hit 
at the base of many of the causes of delinquency and crime, for cultural 
discord and fear are two very basic factors in family discord and parental 
unreasonableness. Also the festival would seem to me, through its strong 
basic integrating ability, to be one of the best methods of overcoming 
interculture, interfaith, and interracial tensions which are a part of the 
large picture of crime and maladjustment. 

From a religious educator: but there is one remarkable thing about this 
special kind of leadership. It does not depend upon college degrees or a 
set of learned devices. Rather it depends upon having within the self of 
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the leader those appreciations, perspectives, and values that keep him 
vibrantly sensitive and responsive to whatever is of genuine moment to 
any and all the members, plus the arts and skills of expressing all this so 
simply and clearly that all the participants are freed of their thousand 
and one interferences and come into interaction with both leader and 
fellow members. Because these requirements in the leader are of this 
sort, people in any walk of life may be developed into leaders for 
this arousal of individuals and their fusion “into living fellowship.” This 
makes the Neighborhood Home Festival a universally valuable pro- 
cedure in guiding, interpreting, and reshaping human experience. 


The problem, as Dr. Regina Wieman clearly points out, is that of 
training local leaders. 

A more important consideration in this general problem is that 
the aroused emotions of good will should be channelled into social 
action determined by the natural groups themselves and not by a 
hierarchy of social planners who tell the people what they must do 
—and then hold conferences to analyze why it has not been done. 

The fundamental problem of our land and the world today is 
the problem of personal relationships. After twenty years of experi- 
mentation in finding ways to develop friendly attitudes among all 
sorts of peoples, we believe that only in face-to-face contacts, based 
on simple friendliness, can most individuals be helped to regard as 
persons people of groups other than their own, regardless of the dif- 
ferences of race, color, creed, or nationality. In these face-to-face 
contacts, attitudes do change. Then, and only then, are individuals 
really able to live more harmoniously together. 





Rachel Davis DuBois has spent twenty years in the field of intercultural and interracial 
conflicts. She lectures at the New York School of Social Research and Brooklyn College, and 
is a member of the Advisory Committee on Human Relations of the New York City Board 
of Education. 








A COMMUNITY RECRUITS ITSELF 


Seymour Barnard 


The story of Brooklyn’s reading-discussion groups, exemplifying 
the “friendship-group pattern” in adult education, opens in 1929. 
It begins several years before the educational gold rush of the thir- 
ties, when acquisitive adults by the tens of thousands were reported 
to be staking claims in classrooms, lecture halls, and forums. Recall- 
ing an era when the idea of education for adults provoked supercili- 
ous smiles or uncompromising frowns, the staff of the Peoples 
Guild* read with satisfaction the glowing reports. Can it be, they 
asked, that the once adult-education-proof “regular fellows”—the 
community’s recalcitrant mothers and fathers—are at last massing 
for culture? Are they actually enrolling for three nights each week 
in evening schools; traveling often by bus, subway, or both to dis- 
tant centers of learning? Can it be that these heads of families have 
become willing to exchange precious leisure hours for evenings in 
the classroom or at the round table? It was these busy men of little, 
and not-so-little, business and their equally busy housewife help- 
meets to whom the Guild workers suggested group reading in 1929. 

The Guild had completed its experiments in school community 
centers, begun prior to World War I. From the vantage point which 
the centers afforded, the Guild workers had observed neighbor- 
hoods from the inside out. It was a prospect the reverse of the more 
familiar conventional view. It revealed, for one thing, the futility of 
expecting the mothers of the neighborhood to participate generally 
in evening educational activities because they had few evenings to 
spare for such a purpose. The little free time they did have when 
they could leave home and children was usually pre-empted for so- 
cial purposes. The Guild workers soon perceived what many educa- 
tors seemed not to grasp: in order to attract this important mother 


* The People’s Guild is a Brooklyn organization for the constructive use of leisure time. 
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group, convenient hours and congenial meeting places, plus the 
element of sociability, were as important as the type of educational 
offering. For example, early afternoon hours were the only ones 
many mothers could spare in order to get home again well before 
the dinner hour. However, few educational doors were open at half- 
past one. 

Beyond the general realization that adult education should con- 
form to the leisure-hour practices of adults, the Guild workers were 
far from omniscient. But it seemed eminently appropriate for them 
to experiment with ways of meeting conditions realistically, because 
most adult educators deemed adult education no greater matter 
than stretching the pattern of juvenile education over the minds of 
the elders. 

The alert response to the Guild’s program on the part of the “edu- 
cation-proof” adults, and how the program was developed coopera- 
tively by groups and the Guild, constitute the latter’s story. The 
response, it is important to note, was not that of miscellaneous adults 
from here and there coalescing into reading groups; it was exclu- 
sively a group-by-group response. Out of the core of the community 
emerged little coteries of women whose members were already 
drawn together by the natural ties of mutual liking. Undefined as 
these coteries seemed in contrast with groups designated as clubs or 
associations, their cohesiveness has suggested that ties of the spirit 
are tougher, perhaps, than ties of by-laws and “action” programs. 

Determined not to attempt to fit adults into a ready-made pat- 
tern, the Guild workers sought for the simplest possible device, the 
educational implications of which might be discovered and devel- 
oped by those it attracted. 

Reading was obviously education’s common denominator. As a 
solo proceeding the public libraries were already promoting it. But 
for reading in groups there was an open field. It might prove mainly 
recreational, but it was capable of expanding well into the realms of 
education. The idea of getting together regularly to read was there- 
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fore suggested to a company of fifteen women who had long been 
associated in the affairs of their neighborhood’s community center. 
If only as a break in the group’s program of practical, applied civics, 
the suggestion was welcomed. The women stipulated that two 
o'clock in the afternoon should be their hour of meeting, and the 
place, the homes ofthe members. This choice of place was more than 
one of convenience. It has been the choice of practically every group 
that has since enrolled with the Guild. Homes are comfortable. 
They are natural centers of sociability.’ Their popularity as meeting 
places for Guild groups may well be considered a protest against 
the discomforts and academic bleakness of many adult-education 
classrooms. Indeed, comfortable couches and stuffed chairs, which 
add to the ease of the Guild groups’ three-hour sessions, are as im- 
portant to the process of adult education as many a lengthily delib- 
erated technique. Just as the hard, uncompromising classroom fur- 
niture would discourage social persiflage, so does a physically com- 
fortable social setting make for more easy and natural discussion. 

Soon the worker assigned to meet with the Guild’s first group 
was reporting that the gatherings were greatly enjoyed. Something 
at least popular had been started. No “course” of reading had been 
planned. All agreed to await the emergence of a definite interest 
from the group’s varied reading adventures, Varied they assuredly 
were: magazine articles, chapters from a book some group member 
had liked, newspaper clippings, and, of course, novels. It might 
have been suspected that novels would constitute the group’s main 
reading diet. As a matter of fact, it was a novel that led away from 
fiction for fiction’s sake and set the course for two years of “solid” 
reading. This novel’s mise en scene was our Middle West of pioneer 
days. Spotlighting this fascinating period, it piqued the readers’ 
curiosity about what lay in the shadows. A unanimous desire to 
know more of this country’s history was awakened. A main text 


* Cf. Irwin Sanders, “The Folk Approach in Extension Work,” Applied Anthropology 
(July 1943). Republished by the Committee on Autonomous Groups, 1945. 
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was chosen, one the Guild worker was able to describe and recom- 
mend. The book was a bare outline of this country’s economic de- 
velopment. To fill it in, the group read plays, magazine articles, 
anything that would illumine the American scene. And once more, 
but this time purposefully, they turned to historical novels. 

Quite possibly some of the reading matter would not have passed 
scholarly censorship nor probably would this method of learning 
history then have won academic approval. Sometime later, how- 
ever, a great university requested the group’s bibliography. It 
wanted to issue one of its own “for teaching history through fiction, 
an idea we got from you,” volunteered the applicant. 

From reading about their country’s past, the group members 
turned to accounts of their own time. A second winter’s reading was 
devoted to contemporary history. It included the labor movement, 
the Negro problem, the social settlement movement, life among the 
Southern mountain whites and education there. 

Thus the meetings of this pioneer group had become considerably 
more than periods of recreation. The Guild worker, fortified by an 
unusual range of reading and other fortuitous endowments, found 
her responsibilities as a group member correspondingly increased. 
Her attainments had made her readers’ adviser to a score of women 
and, in addition, the duties of discussion leader had been thrust upon 
her. For discussion had become of major importance. Gone were 
the days of reading aloud in the circle. More and more the women 
had increased their hours of reading at home in order to Jengthen 
time for discussion at their sessions. 

Encouraged by these results, a second and then a third group were 
located by the Guild, each in the ranks of parent-teacher organiza- 
tions. In each of the three groups, therefore, the members had 
known one another prior to the start of the reading-discussion 
program. This method of recruiting—group by group instead of 
individual by individual—a matter of convenience at first soon re- 
vealed itself as possessing methodological importance, for a signi- 
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ficant thing happened. It was no longer necessary to seek out groups 
among community centers and parent-teacher organizations. News 
of this service to groups spread by word of mouth and applications 
for help and leadership were received daily in the mail at the Guild 
office. These applications were never from individuals who wanted 
to join already enrolled groups. They were from individuals apply- 
ing on behalf of groups, each group requesting separate enrollment 
and that its identity be preserved. 

While these applying groups represented themselves as having 
assembled for the purposes of reading and discussion, they obvious- 
ly had not been assembled by means of heterogeneous recruiting. 
Each included at least a nucleus of persons associated as friends, 
often over a long period. When a group was deemed too small to 
ensure the varied points of view good discussion requires, the mem- 
bers recruited additional associates from among their less intimate 
acquaintances. Careful to preserve every possible degree of homo- 
geneity and autonomy, the Guild exerted no pressure in this build- 
ing-up process. Plenty of time was allowed for the selection of re- 
cruits most acceptable to the members. This preserved and encour- 
aged what has come to be termed the “friendship pattern” referred 
to as this story opens. To it, the Guild believes, is due the unusual 
record of longevity characteristic of the reading-discussion groups. 
An outstanding instance of it is that of a group which recently cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary. Eight of its organizers were at the cele- 
bration. Six others present had joined during the group’s first season. 
One member had moved from the city; another had died. This ac- 
counts for the total membership. 

To social homogeneity has latterly been added another qualifi- 
cation affecting membership. As is natural, groups still select new 
members from within the area of acquaintanceship. But nowadays 
a candidate is also appraised by what she can contribute intellect- 
ually. Has she “interests” is asked, or has she prejudices detrimental 
to impersonal discussion ? Will she be able soon enough to take her 
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part with us who have had a head start in reading? Indeed, their 
years of purposeful reading have endowed older members with a 
background too often lacking in friends outside the group. Without 
this intellectual backlog and practice in discussion, the new mem- 
ber is at a disadvantage. 

As has been said, discussion leadership became the chief duty of 
the Guild worker. Her assumption of it from the first raised a ques- 
tion never as yet conclusively answered: Instead of herself assuming 
this duty might she not better have trained some member of each 
group to lead its discussion? Thus she would have been freed to 
repeat the process among the groups vainly asking the understaffed 
Guild for such assistance. The Guild’s constant need for more dis- 
cussion leaders has kept this question to the fore. Few of the group 
members, however, desire to become discussion leaders. The experi- 
ence and skill acquired by Guild staff workers over years of full- 
time employment at this specific task have endowed them with a 
special proficiency which Guild groups have come to take for 
granted and to demand. 

This predilection is more than a superficial preference. It is, 
rather, recognition of the specialized leadership required for the 
discussion of books. It is one thing to lead a group of mothers in 
discussing, say, ways and means of acquiring a new playground in 
their neighborhood. It is quite a different matter of training and 
background to lead a discussion about books. For example, take two 
books recently discussed by Guild groups: 4 Yankee from Olympus 
and The Gentleman from Massachusetts. Says Winifred Sherwood, 
group leader for the Guild and one of the project’s originators, 


Discussion (of these books) developed an appreciation of the characters 
and personalities of Holmes and Lodge, and the part each played in the 
history of his country. Holme’s knowledge of law and his historical per- 
spective were seen to have contributed to the liberal interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States and his judicial decisions to have formed 
the basis for much of our current social and political philosophy. 
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Senator Lodge’s skill in building a party machine, the extent to which 
he influenced national legislation, his belief in imperialistic expansion, 
his bitter opposition to the policies of his political opponents were con- 
sidered in the light they cast on the history of the past three decades. 


This report suffices to suggest the ramifications of reference re- 
quired to fortify the mind of any one leading a discussion on books. 
It implies years of wide and varied reading without which a person 
essaying to be a leader of book discussion would be only a modera- 
tor. The more a person knows of history, literature, art, travel, the 
more richly may he or she embroider the threads of discussion. 

Manifestly the number of potential leaders possessing these quali- 
fications is limited. On the other hand, response to the Guild’s need 
for help has come mainly from agencies best able to supply leaders 
endowed with these ideal requirements—the Brooklyn and the 
New York public libraries. Both of them have generously loaned 
their staff members to lead pressingly eager groups which from 
time to time the understaffed Guild has been unable to serve. This 
intermittent partnership reflects not only generous cooperation but 
also the libraries’ recognition that the nurture of reading-discussion 
groups is an appropriate function. The Guild, on its part, regards 
the public library as nearest of kin and the one agency qualified to 
take over and to develop a community-wide group-reading and dis- 
cussion project, for the latter’s potentiality is far beyond the financial 
means of private agencies. The number of groups responsive to the 
movement seems limitless. Whether in crowded Brooklyn and Man- 
hattan, or in suburban Long Island and New Jersey, it has thus far 
held true that the enrollment of new groups is inevitably followed 
by applications from still others. Moreover, as has been indicated, 
helping reading-discussion groups involves library techniques. The 
service also reaches well back into the homes, where fathers and 
older children read the books and follow the discussion which the 
mother group member brings back to them. 
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It would be incomplete to close the subject of leaders and leader- 
ship without mention of an important type of training inherent in 
Guild groups. Years of group experience—five, ten, even fifteen 
for some members—have obviously trained the latter for aggressive 
and efficient leadership in their communities’ organizations. A brief 
inquiry indicates that almost all members of the reading-discussion 
groups nowadays participate actively in various community organi- 
zations—mothers’ clubs, parent-teacher organizations, lodges, be- 
nevolent societies, charitable and civic committees. 

Reviewing their experience, it seems to the Guild workers that 
many of their anticipations have been realized: their project attracts 
the adult element found so elusive in the community-center experi- 
ments; it has proved much more than recreational. Plainly it satis- 
fies a deeper urge and at the same time corresponds with a popular 
desire to keep up with current publications. This is always an eager 
interest, especially on the part of women whose late girlhood was 
spent at work, and whose early womanhood was pretty exclusively 
occupied with homekeeping. Reading and discussing books at reg- 
ular intervals and in congenial groups is an easy way of “keeping 
up.” Pursuing a book cooperatively eases one’s way through many 
a volume with a reputation for hard going. In the group, progress 
may be slowed at any point needing clarification. It is even permis- 
sible to digress when some compelling, unforeseen interest manifests 
itself. There are no time limits to be observed nor credits to be 
achieved. Satisfaction is the only prize and whatever promotes it 
the only rule. 

The continuity of the groups should be noted. For what might 
correctly be assessed as superficial if the groups dissolved—say after 
a twelvemonth—transmutes into solid achievement after many 
years. Group members maintain that continuous meetings for pur- 
poseful discussion of worth-while subject matter can only result in 
benefit. Great forums, shorter lived than these little ones, have been 
loudly acclaimed in the literature of adult education. But within 
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these little forums, so like the village and town Lyceums of old New 
England, nuclei of members have survived unchanged for many 
years. The deep meaning that members attach to their accustomed 
group relationships, their growth psychologically as well as intel- 
lectually, can be appreciated only by observers who have followed 
the groups over the years. 

The noteworthy continuity of the groups and the esteemed place 
they hold in the lives of their members appear to validate the as- 
sumption underlying the Guild’s experiment—that adult education 
should adapt itself to the leisure-hour practices of adults. The Guild 
believes that it has identified the more important of these: choice 
of associates, convenience of time and:place of meeting, freedom 
from academic austerity, liberty of choice of subject matter, and 
flexibility in pursuing it. 

Readers will perhaps wish to know more in detail about books 
and their uses in the groups. Winifred Sherwood lists a few. She 
says: “The following books were not used in the order given nor 
were all of them used in any one group. 


A Yankee From Olympus, Bowen; The Gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Schriftgeiser; The World of Washington Irving, Brooks; Anna and 
the King of Siam, Landon; A Time for Decision, Welles; United States 
Foreign Policy, Lippmann; How New Will the Better World Be? 
Becker; The Road to Serfdom, Hayek; Russia Is No Riddle, Stevens; 
These Are the Russians, Lauterbach; People on Our Side, Snow; Sharks 
Fins and Millet, Sues; Report From Red China, Forman; Brothers Under 
the Skin, McWilliams; Prejudice, McWilliams; The American Charac- 
ter, Brogan; Strange Fruit, Smith; Black Boy, Wright; George Washing- 
ton Carver, Holt; Earth and High Heaven, Graham; Apartment in 
Athens, Westcott; The Cross and the Arrow, Maltz; Cannery Row, 
Steinbeck. 





Seymour Barnard has long been identified with the community-center and adult-educa- 
tion movements. He was president of the Brooklyn Conference on Adult Education which 
issued The Making of Adult Minds in a Metropolitan Area, was one of the original members 
of the New York Adult Education Council, and is a charter member of the Committee on 
Autonomous Groups. 











A PEACETIME EQUIVALENT 
FOR WARTIME COMRADESHIP 


Glen Burch 


Today there is widespread recognition of the fact that the adjust- 
ment of a returning soldier must take place in the community in 
which he lives. And not only that—zz 1s a community responsibility. 
It is a cooperative undertaking and is being recognized as such in 
thousands of communities where agencies and organizations of all 
kinds have come together to coordinate their efforts in veterans’ in- 
formation and counseling centers. 

The formation of these local veterans’ centers constitutes an im- 
portant first step in the reassimilation of the ex-soldier into normal 
civilian life. Where they are well organized they provide a bridge 
from the parade ground to Main Street. The center helps the veteran 
get his back pay, straighten out his discharge papers, make out com- 
pensation claims, and unravel other bits of red tape connected with 
his military life. It helps him get a job or to enter a school or college 
to continue his education. It often helps him hunt a place to live or 
assists him in going into business for himself. In short, it does every- 
thing possible to bring him back into the community with the least 
wear and tear, with a minimum of unnecessary waiting. 

But this is just a first step. It is an important and essential first 
step, but only the beginning of the veteran’s adjustment to civilian 
life. Beyond this lies the crucial problem of his personal or emotional 
integration into the community. 

The veteran in his longing to come home has tended to idealize 
the community that he left. In the face of the ugliness, death, and 
destruction of war, in the midst of the grime and filth and the sense- 
less regimentation that for so many epitomized Army life, the com- 
parative peace and freedom that he enjoyed in his home community, 
the warm human relationships that he remembers finding there, 
became unutterably desirable. But when he has been home awhile 
and the novelty of being back has worn off, it will become uncom- 
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fortably clear that the community is not all as he remembered it. 
He had not realized that people could be so narrow-minded and sel- 
fish, so worried over shortages and strikes, so concerned with getting 
ahead, and so absorbed with group interests that he somehow can- 
not share. As it becomes increasingly clear that he is not fitting in, 
he will begin to miss things he had not realized that he would miss. 
And one of the things that he may find he misses most of all is the 
deep feeling for comradeship that has always been one of the most 
impressive experiences of war. 

Long after the hardships and horrors, the frustrations and degra- 
dations of war are forgotten, the memory of what one ex-marine 
calls “the other side of war” remains. “You don’t forget,” he writes, 
“that in war you found the only Christian brotherhood you ever 
knew. You don’t forget that in war you found complete selflessness. 
You don’t forget learning in war that man could love the other fel- 
low more than himself, if only for a minute, an hour, a day. You 
don’t forget that in war you saw men who loved life give their lives 
for you... .” 

Now it is probably true that the ex-soldier tends to idealize this 
“other side of war” in reaction to his disillusionment with his own 
community just as he idealized community life when he was in the 
war itself. But this very fact serves again to point out the importance 
of the achievement of satisfactory human relationships in all success- 
ful individual adjustment. It is acutely a problem of the veteran be- 
cause he has so long been absent from civilian life. This failure to 
re-establish satisfactory human relationships, this absence of the 
sense of belonging, becomes for all too many ex-Gl’s increasingly 
a measure of the chasm that separates them from the civilian popu- 
lation. 

Some one once remarked that William James laid great stress on 
the development of social, constructive activities which could be 
carried forward by society to replace the destructive activities of 
war, but that he paid little attention to the moral equivalent of the 
human relationships which make war tolerable, and even attractive, 
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to many people. It is a point that is worth thinking over, not only 
because of its relation to the problem of veteran adjustment, but 
also because of its relevance to the over-all problem of individual 
adjustment to modern society. 

Our society, as Robert Nisbet points out,’ with its constant stress 
on the development of egoism, tends to stifle man’s natural impulses 
to association. For some of us the normal thirst for association may 
be slaked, though seldom satisfied, by joining one (or more) of the 
thousands of highly organized “organizations” that cover the coun- 
try—where all the forms of comradeship are carefully observed, but | 
where the substance is all too rarely touched. 

During the war it is true we saw a revival, under the compulsion 
of a national emergency, of community feeling as a by-product of 
defense activities. With so much to be done in the way of organizing 
and conducting civilian protection services, scrap drives, war bond 
campaigns, and so on, the closest kind of cooperation, often spon- 
taneous, was necessary at the neighborhood and even block levels. 
But how much of this wartime sense of community, this crisis-en- 
gendered feeling of belonging has survived since V-J Day? Probably 
very little. 

Since fewer and fewer people have been privileged in peacetime 
to participate in situations that encouraged either comradeship or 
community feeling, few will feel any great sense of loss in its disap- 
pearance in the postwar era. With the compelling reason for joint 
activity and association removed, prewar competitive and individu- 
alistic patterns, never wholly abandoned in the war years, may be 
expected to reassert themselves. Thus the returning soldier will 
find people settling back into old competitive relationships, rela- 
tively unmodified, by the war years. 

The real crisis in many a veteran’s readjustment will arise when 
this situation comes home to him. War, in its own warped way, has 
served greatly to strengthen the impulse to association. A man 


* Robert A. Nisbet, “The Coming Problem of Assimilation,” American Journal of 
Sociology (January 1945). 
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achieved, often for the first time in his life, a genuine sense of com- 
radeship in the armed forces. He looked forward, consciously or 
unconsciously, to its continued development in civilian life. Pro- 
longed failure to rediscover the sense of comradeship, as Nisbet 
observes, will be a “deeply disquieting experience and will translate 
itself into innumerable emotions ranging from simple nostalgia to 
bitter and hostile discontent.” It is not merely the sudden loss of an 
orderly world, of discipline from without, of paternalistic certainty, 
although the problem touches on all these. Fundamentally it is the 
loss of a sense of belonging. 

We have already noted how difficult it is to achieve this sense of 
belonging in modern society, which has tended increasingly to 
heighten the sense of individual loneliness and insecurity. It has 
conditioned people to be resigned to the lack of any sense of social 
identification whatsoever, or it has split them into groups with nar- 
row social ends. It has, by its very nature, afforded fewer and fewer 
opportunities for spontaneous association, where an individual may 
cultivate—again to quote Nisbet—“the relationships which confer 
upon him his sense of membership in society and within which his 
actual liberty unfolds itself.” 

If we are then to accomplish the reassimilation of the veteran 
into the community we must consciously set ourselves the task of 
reviving “the smaller social unities” of which the family and the 
community are the most deeply rooted types: face-to-face friend- 
ship groups in which the veteran—and by the same token the civil- 
ian as well—can achieve a sense of belonging, a feeling of participa- 
tion in a common venture. 

Communities cannot, of course, “create” such face-to-face groups. 
They cannot be organized, for example, in the way in which men’s 
service clubs are organized. But, through their existing agencies and 
organizations, communities can assure already developed face-to- 
face groups the services and facilities they need for richer develop- 
ment.” 


* For suggestions about ways and means, see the articles of Dr. DuBois and Messrs. 
Barnard and Caplan elsewhere in this issue. 
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The creation of an environment in which spontaneous associa- 
tions of this sort are encouraged is peculiarly the responsibility of 
certain types of institutions—churches of all denominations, group- 
work organizations like the various Y’s, municipal institutions like 
the public library—that are in a position to sponsor and give space 
to informal group meetings. Programs of activity should be deter- 
mined by all the members of the group. Some, for instance, may de- 
sire discussion meetings, others may wish to pursue a common hob- 
by activity, as photography. The sponsoring organization should 
give only such leadership and assistance in program development as 
is requested. Usually, the less the better. This would, of course, in- 
volve changes in the methods of organizations whose clients at pres- 
ent for the most part represent aggregates of unrelated individuals.’ 

Somewhere in every community there should be at least one 
group to which every returning veteran “really feels he belongs,” 
and every community should strive to help such groups achieve 
their latent potentialities. In our ability to do this will lie the measure 
of our success in reassimilating the veteran. And it will be by no 
means a one-sided arrangement. For, in helping the veteran to find 
himself, we will profit from his revitalized sense of community. In 
the wider community of friendship and comradeship to which we 
both thus gain membership, we can begin to recast our postwar 


world closer to our hearts’ desires. 


* There are, of course, instances where genuine, long-lived face-to-face groups emerge 
out of such aggregates, but this result apparently is rare and, generally speaking, agencies 
do not attribute much importance to it. An illustration is furnished by a group which I had 
the privilege of visiting not long ago. It had been meeting for six weeks in the children’s 
room of a public library in mid-Manhattan. About twenty men and women were present, 
a good portion of whom were veterans. For about an hour and a half they engaged in a 
very lively discussion of modern education—the night’s topic—with practically no assistance 
from the leader. At ten, some of the members slipped away and brought in coffee and 
buns and the main discussion broke up to continue in small groups for another hour and 
a half. There was no question but that these people—strangers six weeks ago—had estab- 
lished themselves as a group. It was not surprising that they would not hear any talk of 
liquidation after the project—sponsored by the New York Adult Education Council— 
had run its course. I heard one young veteran, who apologized for his early, eleven o'clock 
departure, say in parting ‘This is the first bunch I really feel I belong to since I got out!” 





Glen Burch has had a wide variety of experience in adult education and library work 
in the West, and is now with the Institute of Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 








COMMUNITY STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION 
Mary Bosworth Treudley 


Attention in this article will be centered upon a recent representa- 
tive book dealing with community organization for social welfare.’ 
At the risk of being grossly unfair to a very able and penetrating 
study, its obvious merits will be disregarded, while criticism is di- 
rected toward the points of view which seem prevalent among so- 
cial workers and which the sociologist finds most disturbing. 

In the first place, there appears to be little awareness that there is 
such a thing as a community, at least as a social and cultural entity 
with its own patterns of behavior, its networks of relationships, and 
its own processes of development, in terms of which alone can 
changes in organization be successfully made. To the author, a com- 
munity seems at times to be a matter of verbal manipulation, a defi- 
nition to be selected from a group of definitions, not a “living to- 
getherness” to be studied and understood. The definitions offered 
are geographical or segmental in character and whether they dis- 
close the inner character of a community to the social worker is 
apparently a matter of indifference. 

In the second place, when attention is focused on the local com- 
munity, the type of “facts” that are deemed adequate for the orien- 
tation of the community organizer seem to the sociologist to belong 
only to the category of pseudocommunity information. Demogra- 
phic and industrial data are, of course, fundamental to an under- 
standing of a community. A student should be familiar with the 
local history of the community, whose future course he purposes 
to direct. Census and particularly census tract material is highly 
useful to any one who would come to know a complex community. 
Organization charts of the local government tell something about 
how that government may be expected to function. Familiarity with 
the names of local organizations is necessary before one begins to 


* Wayne McMillen, Community Organization for Social Welfare (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1945). 
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inquire into the way they work and how they are related to each 
other within the community framework. But the mechanical assem- 
blage of the blueprints for various formal organizations is not an 
equivalent for the community as the sociologist is aspiring to know 
it. Facts such as these may be enough for the tax collector. They 
throw very little light upon the community in which a social worker 
must live and work. 

In the third place, there seems to be the assumption that commu- 
nity organization is something done to a community by an alien 
expert, who manipulates the local people to get them to adopt his 
preconceived program. The organizer is warned against commu- 
nity passivity, but almost the only type of activity that it is suggested 
he foster is that of approval of his own plans. Little consideration 
is given to the point of view that the community organizer might 
direct his efforts toward facilitating processes of growth within the 
community rather than imposing upon it an externally devised pro- 
gram of change. 

In the fourth place, while it is difficult to obtain a very clear pic- 
ture of what the author envisages as social welfare, his emphasis is 
placed upon the introduction or improvement of social-work serv- 
ices or upon the “solution” of “problems.” There can, of course, be 
no question about the legitimacy of bettering the work of social- 
service agencies already established, as a goal of such a central or- 
ganization as the author of this book is discussing. The community 
should, however, play a much more important part in the process 
of decision about new agencies than the author seems to allot it. 
The consideration of problems awakens even more dissent from the 
sociologist.’ Problems are identified as those which local social work- 
ers see as problems as they examine their records, give cautious con- 
sideration to complaints, or analyze statistical data. Problems may 
also be defined by State or national organizations. There is no sug- 


* For an analysis of the inadequacies in much social-problem thinking, see C. Wright 
Mills, “The Professional Ideology of Social Pathologists,” American Journal of Sociology, 
49: 165-180 (September 1943). 
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gestion that social workers ought to examine candidly the assump- 
tions on which their thinking rests, before they try to persuade a 
community to accept their conclusions. Among other preconcep- 
tions, it is assumed that the social welfare of a community must re- 
sult from fostering whatever social workers do, and the removal of 
whatever conditions they do not like. It has apparently nothing 
much to do with the desires and felt needs of the people who live 
in the community, nor is it concerned with the society of which they 
are members. 

The foregoing analysis is admittedly exaggerated. Sociology is 
in No position to throw stones at an emerging profession whose field 
is one of the most difficult in the modern world. But there are newer 
insights into the nature and functioning of the community, which 
are being sought and acquired by specialists in a good many dif- 
ferent fields, which ought to be tested out by professional social 
workers—experts in the application of theory to practice. Only by 
such coordination of efforts can the full potentiality of Americans 
be used for the improvement of community living. 

The first of these newer insights is the sophisticated recognition 
of the fact, known to every one with any realistic experience, that 
organizations never function exactly as the blueprints indicate that 
they should. Since the publication of Roethlisberger and Dickson’s 
Management and the Worker, and Barnard’s The Functions of the 
Executive, numerous studies have made it abundantly clear that 
every organization has both its formal and informal aspects and 
can be understood only in terms of the interaction between the two. 
Good politicians not only are aware of, but are adept at handling, 
the informal relationship system that is in reality the local govern- 
ment. Personnel managers and business administrators are learning 
to take into account these findings about “what makes Sammy run.” 


* F. J. Roethlisberger and William J. Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cambridge: 
Harvard University ie 1941). 

“Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1938). 
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Many social workers seem unaware even of the formal organiza- 
tion of their own agency or of the desirability of applying to its run- 
ning the principles of good administration. There is even less aware- 
ness of the existence of informal organization in the field. A thor- 
oughgoing analysis of an agency or of a federation of agencies 
might well prove shocking to naive idealists, but at the same time en- 
lightening to a group who aspire to influence community action. 
Really knowing how they themselves function would enable them 
better to understand the actual working of the local organizations 
with which they must cooperate if they are to reach any worth- 
while objectives at all. 

Then, too, unit organizations are put together into systems in 
which there is mutual influence between the parts and the whole. 
These systems of formal and informal organization also influence 
each other, since they are interacting parts of an interrelated whole, 
the community. A suggestive study of this type of interaction is to 
be found in the analysis by Warner and Srole of ethnic social sys- 
tems and especially of the part played by the church in integrating 
the ethnic community.’ 

In addition to the formal organizations, there are also within the 
community systems of groupings that are dominantly informal and 
nonpurposive in nature. Reference can be made only to a few of 
the recent studies in this area of community life. New ground was 
broken by Allison Davis and the Gardners in their study of cliques 
and clique networks in Deep South.’ There had been no clear recog- 
nition earlier of the extent to which clique membership was used 
in establishing social position, and still less of the way in which 
cliques were connected to form systems of informal relationships 
including practically all members of the two upper classes and the 
socially ambitious members of the upper lower class. Charles P. 


*W. Lloyd Warner and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of American Ethnic Guy 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945), especially chap. 7. 
* Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, Deep South (Chicago: 


The University of Chicago Press, 1941). 
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Loomis has made use of the sociometric methods invented by Dr. 
J. L. Moreno, to study the visiting patterns of Spanish-speaking New 
Mexican villagers.’ James West has emphasized the part played by 
informal loafing groups and gossip cells in the control of commu- 
nity behavior.’ Alexander H. Leighton’s study of a Japanese reloca- 
tion center throws a flood of light on the importance of informal 
organization in normal community processes though his own focus 
is on a community developing in an abnormal situation.’ 

To know acommunity at the level that is relevant for social work, 
it is necessary also to study its culture patterns and the principles 
that organize those patterns into a meaningful whole. Redfield has 
made such a study of four communities in Yucatan.” A vast amount 
of cultural information is packed into the Lynds’ two studies of 
Middletown” and into the studies of Plainville and Yankee City. 
Students of community culture should also be familiar with the 
theoretical work of Clyde Kluckhohn.” Perhaps the best example 
of what the techniques of the sociologist and the social anthropol- 
ogist can contribute to the understanding of a local community is 
to be found in Black Metropolis.” It will be fascinating to watch the 
community organizer who first incorporates into his thinking and 
planning such profound knowledge of his own community as 
Drake and Cayton exhibit. 

The work of applying modern knowledge to community organi- 
zation must for the most part be done by practitioners in the field. 


* Charles P. Loomis, “Informal Groupings in a Spanish-American Village,” Sociometry, 
4:36—51 (February 1941). 

® James West, Plainville, U.S.A. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1945). 

® Alexander H. Leighton, The Governing of Men (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1945). 

* Robert Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1941). 

™ Robert S. and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middletown (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1929); Middletown in Transition (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1937). 

Clyde Kluckhohn, “Patterning as Exemplified in Navaho Culture,” in Language, 
Culture and Personality (Kenosha, Wis.: Sapir Memorial Publication Fund, 1941). 

% St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black Metropolis (New York: Harcourt, Brace 


and Company, 1945). 
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Social scientists can only suggest what seems to them to be the sig- 
nificance of their findings and the lines that future experimentation 
and research should take. What follows is intended to be suggestive 
rather than exhaustive. 

Anthropologists have long been aware of the problems relating 
to the transference of culture from a “high” to a “low” culture area. 
As Mills points out, in the article previously cited, an individual’s 
evaluation of culture as high or low is related to his position in the 
social structure. But there seems to be an agreement that an appro- 
priate goal for American society is the diffusion of scientific culture, 
especially that relating to health and agricultural technology, and of 
high material planes of living throughout the United States. The 
problem is one with which social workers have been consciously 
concerned at least since the beginnings of the social-settlement 
movement. Newness is to be found, then, only in the reconsidera- 
tion of what cultural elements should be diffused and in the devis- 
ing and testing of the most economical methods of achieving the de- 
sired diffusion. Only a few areas in which the relations of means to 
ends have been subjected to careful scrutiny can be mentioned here. 

The Department of Agriculture was the first in the national gov- 
ernment to welcome social scientists into its planning group. In 
developing its extension methods, it has taken into account the so- 
cial structure of rural communities and the pressures to which farm 
families respond. The Farm Security Administration has been suc- 
cessful in rehabilitating families very low on the cultural scale, 
though West questions whether the ordinary strategy of the depart- 
ment really reaches the “grass-roots” farmers who most need educa- 
tion." The TVA has developed its own practices for the spread of 
modern agricultural methods, in the light of all that is known about 
community life and growth. Sanders is dealing with a problem 
somewhat nearer to those ordinarily envisaged by social workers, 
in urging Bulgarian health reformers to make use of natural group- 


“ West, op. cit., pp. 216-219. 
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ings among village women as channels to spread knowledge of 
scientifically devised measures for the improvement of maternal 
and infant health.” It would be interesting to listen to a discussion by 
settlement-house workers, adult educators, or recreation leaders, 
who had thoroughly digested the theoretical basis and the method- 
ology of the agricultural extension movement and were attempting 
to translate it into urban terms and to consider their own purposes 
and activities in its light. 

An investigation on a broad scale into the most effective ways of 
improving nutrition among the “ill-fed third of a nation” was car- 
ried on during the war.” The connection between food habits and 
social position was clearly established. The fact was made apparent 
that families with a larger food allowance tended to add to their diet 
those items to which they attached prestige value, rather than nu- 
trition value. By trying different types of community approach, it 
was indicated that new food habits were taken on most quickly if 
they were sponsored by local community leaders and through long- 
used channels of information and persuasion. There is nothing par- 
ticularly new about such findings, except their more precise state- 
ment and their testing by more exact scales of measurement. Many 
social-work programs escape any real testing of their effectiveness, 
other than worker satisfaction in going through prescribed or habit- 
ual routines. 

It is easier for holders of power based on social position or expert- 
ness to accept scientific findings that can be used in the manipula- 
tion of individuals or groups than it is to consider the creation of 
settings in which such persons can educate themselves. And yet the 
American way is to make possible such self-education. The church 
has been an agency through which the English working man and 


* Irvin T. Sanders, “The Folk Approach in Extension Work,” Applied Anthropology, 
2:1-4, September 1943). Republished by the Committee on Autonomous Groups, 1945. 

*° Manual for the Study of Food Habits, Bulletin of the National Research Council, No. 
111, January 1945; John W. Bennett, “Food and Social Status in a Rural Society,” American 
Sociological Review, 8:561-569 (October 1943); M. T. Cussler, and M. L. de Give, “The 
Effect of Human Relations on Food Habits in the Rural Southeast,” Applied Anthropology, 
1:13-18 (April-June 1942). 
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the European peasant alike transformed themselves into good 
American democrats. It is still one of the most important instru- 
ments by which “second-class citizens” fit themselves or their chil- 
dren for fuller participation in American society. The trade-union 
movement has offered similar opportunities for training in the 
habits of democracy. Our political life is freshened when it grows 
too stale by new movements originating low in the social structure. 

The social scientist might well examine two ways in which the 
trend toward lower class organization, which has always charac- 
terized the United States, is expressing itself today. One is the at- 
tempt by group leaders to find types of organization that lower class 
urban youth, especially boys, can use constructively for their own 
development. Whyte’s study of “Cornerville,” already referred to, 
is pointed toward the social inadequacy of the street-corner gangs 
and the failure of the social settlement to provide any substitute 
whatsoever for the male adolescent. A highly successful solution to 
the problem is indicated in Haydon’s description of the Pioneers 
Club and his analysis of its social effectiveness.” In this area practice 
must come first, but theory should follow, if the experience of 
one community is to be made readily available to others and if the 
essential features are to be disentangled from their accidental 
accompaniments. 

The second movement is one toward lower class adult organiza- 
tion for social action. Social workers were caught off guard at the 
beginning of the “Great Depression,” when their clients organized 
for self-help or as pressure groups. Despite this, they do not show, 
even yet, enough recognition of the educational and therapeutic 
values to be gained through such client organization. It may well 
be equally difficult to accept the challenge of that aggressively pro- 
vocative new book, Reveille for Radicals.” It is at this point that so- 
cial scientists, who have come to some understanding of the Ameri- 
can class structure, might be of help to the community organizer. 


“Edward M. Haydon, “Re-education and Delinquency,” Journal of Social Issues, 
1:23-32 (August 1945). 
* Saul Alinsky, Reveille for Radicals (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1946). 
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Such a movement is not so much of a threat to one who is merely 
aiming at an intellectual understanding of social processes, as it is 
to the leader who feels that his position is tied to a particular status 
guo and a particular set of ideas and procedures. The thinking of 
the “semidetached” scientist should be less distorted by emotion and 
therefore clearer, because his own activities are not so directly 
challenged. 

Intermediate between programs of persuasion or manipulation 
directed from above and those in which the spontaneity of the rank 
and file is stressed are those which depend for their success upon 
the cooperation of the alien expert and the local lay leadership. 
The sociologist has not got much beyond the stage of “viewing with 
alarm” and pointing the accusing finger at what often passes for 
cooperation among social reformers. Whyte, for example, criticizes 
the social settlements sharply for ignoring local leadership, but 
neither he nor his chief informant, Doc, have much that is helpful 
to offer to a settlement-house head who wishes to move away from 
paternalistic planning and action.” (It is to this problem of method 
that the Committee on Autonomous Groups is addressing itself.) 
Evertitt C. Hughes found that majority leaders fear the natural 
leadership in a minority group and desire to handpick minority 
individuals, not for their representative character but for the ease 
with which they accept domination by the majority.” Leighton is 
much more suggestive of possible policies in his analysis of the ways 
in which a superordinate and a subordinate group actually did work 
together.” Anthropological study of Colonial administration might 
well prove stimulating to the organizer of an American community, 
even one high in economic standing.” 


*” Whyte, op. cit., passim; also, “The Social Role of the Settlement House,” Applied 
Anthropology, 1:14-19 (October—January 1941). 

” Evertitt C. Hughes, “Leadership and Inter-group Cooperation,” Applied Anthropology, 
4:18-19 (winter 1945). 

™ Leighton, op. cit. 

™ See, for example, Ralph Linton, editor, Science of Man in the World Crisis (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945), pp. 373-398. 
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The problem of drawing into a single organization, democrati- 
cally conceived and run, representatives of different classes and 
groups within the community is being faced realistically at many 
different levels. Experiments in constructive “race” relations and 
interfaith cooperation are increasing the knowledge of how com- 
munities function and are pointing the way toward new types of 
community integration. The American industrial city, in particu- 
lar, with its population groupings drawn from every country on 
earth, furnishes an unexcelled laboratory for the study and practice 
of world citizenship. The U.N. has voted to provide us with ring- 
side seats for a laboratory experiment conceived on a grand scale, 
from the ground up, of a world capital. The point of this article is 
that the more understanding social workers and adult educators 
put into these undertakings, the more use they make of the little 
knowledge that sociologists and anthropologists have accumulated, 
the more likely they are to succeed. 
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